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Unitarians who are agnostic, the worship of Jesus abides. This persistent 
factor in rationalistic Christianity is here impressed to show the force of 
sentimental association and historic background in religious life, and to 
indicate that Reform Judaism and Unitarianism, even when reduced to 
their lowest terms, are still distinct religions, partly because of these his- 
toric divergences; which react both on doctrine and on practice. 

If religion were purely a matter of creed, Mohammedanism being a Uni- 
tarianism, might also have long ago asked Judaism to amalgamate with it. 
In fact Mahomet did make these overtures, and very surprised and disap- 
pointed he was that the Jews would not accept a creed so largely Jewish. 
But Israel's intense Monotheism could never compromise with hero-wor- 
ship. We ask the testimony of history whether Judaism was justified in 
not permitting itself to be absorbed by its second daughter ? 

Finally when asked to pass upon the merits of advanced Unitarianism — 
the only phase we could consider— with a view to amalgation, we cannot 
ignore its insufficiencies as pointed out by many Christian critics. We are 
told that it has not gained in public confidence to anything like the extent 
of other denominations, not only because it lacks symbolic ceremonial, but 
also because of the vagueness of its beliefs, and because it has nothing to 
teach that was not taught before it came — that in brief it is but an eclectic 
gathering of modern scientific and religious opinions. 

It certainly seems to us an indication of fatal weakness that a faith 
should only appeal to a cultured few, who least need its discipline, and 
should not reach the masses. But even among the cultured, Unitarianism 
was forsaken by two of its greatest representatives in America, Emerson 
and Frothingham. Why did it fail to satisfy them ? Because it either meant 
too much or too little. 

While, then, we feel the value for the cause of truth of stating minutely 
the difference between Judaism and Unitarianism and where the latter 
seems to fall short for us, we are glad to recognize an intellectual kinship 
growing out of similarities that also exist between them. And so we will 
go on our different ways with kindly thoughts for each other and with oc- 
casional friendly interchange of views. W e * ee l nothing but admiration 
for the boldness and sincerity of the Unitarians, and rejoice to acknowledge 
our indebtedness to the inspiring teachings of Channing, Martineau, and 
Parker. 

We are, furthermore, assured that, through the spread of its rational- 
istic literature, Unitarianism is rendering a beneficent service to Orthodox 
Christianity by holding up to it a more liberal ideal. It would be less likely 
to effect this service did it cut itself entirely adrift from the old moorings 
and start as a new religion. 

Maurice H. Harris. 



A LAST WORD ON AN OLD SUBJECT. 

Three brilliant, well-known women have answered brilliantly Dr. 
Edson's rather remarkable onslaught on "Nagging Women." Will a few 
words from " the ranks " be out of place ? 

I feel that I have every qualification to be called a " Nagger." I am a 
step-mother, and in constant ill-health, nervous, and with a multifarious 
household of old and young, nurses and invalids, all whose wants must be 
met— serenely if possible— between sunrise and bedtime. 
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I know perfectly well, because mature reflection shows me afterward, 
that I dispense harsh and hasty words when softer ones would have been 
better in policy and more Christian ; that I often and often go back to an 
undone duty (the failure to do which, indeed, may not have been heinous) 
with more than deserved criticism. So conscious am I of all this evil which 
may properly be called "nagging," that the knowledge of it constitutes 
one of the bitterest facts in my existence. 

I am not too feeble mentally, to try with all my might to free myself 
from this almost nightmare, as the testimony of a thousand broken resolves 
would show; but every new day brings with it more duties than its hours give 
time or strength to execute, and I am so situated that I cannot order things 
otherwise. 

These conditions may not last, but they are the present ones. 

I am constantly longing the while— as one longs for a green oasis in the 
desert — for such a change in these conditions as will ensure time for the arts 
I most love, a feeble glimpse of which is an inspiration to many an hour 
begrimed with sordid care. 

When I read Dr. Edson's article, I felt: " Here is a man who should 
know how many of the homes in the land are made up ; and yet he has no 
sympathy, except for cases of acknowledged illness from regular causes." 
I think if we could get below the surface in the lives of many homes, we 
should find reasons for nervous weariness, to make us wonder that the 
thread does not snap, instead of merely giving a high, harsh note. Let it be 
said : " Our homes should be so ordered that no brain shall have more than 
it can healthily perform." But if Fate, or God, has placed a woman with a 
conscience, where duties will not "let up," where nervousness, and in many 
cases, insomnia leading to drearier nervousness, is the result, and if a woman 
" fight manfully " against this fiend of Dr. Edson's, then I maintain that 
any large-hearted man with his insight, could do better than stab at wounds. 

Dr. Edson says : " When a man comes from his office, he must have rest — 
or ' this way madness lies.' " He says nothing of the over-crowded, harassed 
brain of the wife to whom he comes, who in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred dispenses with as many of the accessories of toil, as is possible, at his 
approach, but who, nevertheless, if hard-pushed (as we often are) must go 
on with a tired brain, and no change of thought for the remainder of the 
twenty-four hours. Surely " man's inhumanity to woman " is the evil here. 

He says in respect of gamblers and drunkards, " I have never been able to 
join in the chorus of sympathy for the wife," meaning, of course, the wife 
who may have made the home unbearable. But, in spite of this, with 
wasted means, and extra care, and all the other deeper woes which gambling 
and drunkenness entail upon the wife, has our philanthropist no pity in his 
heart for her ? It may have been— nay it probably was— physical inability 
to carry all the load placed upon her, that out of a jolly, rosy girl, has de- 
veloped a querulous miserable wife. 

When was the beginning of this change ? Doubtless when she entered 
upon the duties of wife and mother, and possibly of "household drudge," 
and night watcher with children. And shall pity be lavished upon a 
physically sound man, too weak, mentally, to find alleviation above a grog 
shop or a gaming table, and withheld from the poor quivering bundle of 
nerves, trying, however inefficiently, to enact the household r61e ? 

From my early childhood, and with no knowledge of nerves, I always 
pitied and sympathised with poor Gretchen, even while Jefferson played 
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"Bip Van Winkle." It seemed that she and not he was the martyr, and I 
think many children have felt the injustice to be there. 

Again, Dr. Edson hardly suggests that a man may be a " nagger." 

True, at the end of his article, he says, " if the wife or the husband be 
etc.," — a very small possibility, evidently, in his mind. 

I have known at least two wealthy homes, where through the extreme ir- 
ritability of the " head " of the house, children have been sent supperless or 
dinnerless to bed, banished from the table (to which they had only just suc- 
ceeded from the nursery) for failure to hold a soup-spoon properly, and 
other equally flagrant offenses. The child, overwhelmingly grieved and 
ashamed, had to be hushed and soothed by the mother's tact, while she tried 
to uphold the dignity of the father. What of the demand upon her physical 
powers ! Or, are they of no account ? 

I maintain that when we women do give way to uncalled-for severity, it 
is usually because of our over-strained nerves. The gentleman referred to 
hadnotf/mtflitothinkof except the care of himself— to which care, all the 
household contributed. 

Dr. Edson knows that I speak of no unique cases. He knows there are 
seasons unavoidable, in nearly every woman's life, when the cumulative cares 
of sick and aged, and of little ones, come at once. We cannot escape these 
seasons ; they are doubtless a part of God's discipline. If our earnest purpose 
be to get away from the dominion of any evil tendency (and the overstrained 
nerve of any man, I am sure, would as soon succumb) shall we not have 
from the wisest of our kind, something that looks to be alleviative, rather 
than consignment to inediseval tyranny and the ducking stool? 

One Of The Naggers. 



THE LATEST NEWS OP MAKS. 

Before the winter season with its fogs, snows and high winds had set in at 
Mount Hamilton, a long period of good observing weather was enjoyed during 
the summer and spring. That good weather was thoroughly utilized by 
four observers— Messrs. Schaeberle, Barnard, Campbell and myself— with two 
telescopes during the whole of the recent very favorable apposition. The 
earliest observations were made on the first of June and very few favorable 
hours, or even moments, were missed. The great number of drawings, 
measures and notes accumulated must still be reduced, set in order, and 
prepared for publication, and until this work is finished it is not desirable to 
announce partial conclusions. Such final results as could now be formulated 
can wait till they have been viewed in the light of all the observations. 

One piece of work is complete in itself, however, and the results derived 
from it are definitive. I allude to the observations of the spectrum of Mars 
by Professor Campbell. The principal details of this research have already 
been printed in the Publications of the Astronomical Society of the Pa- 
cific, and it is my object to show, in the paragraphs which follow, the nat- 
ure of his observations and the chief conclusions to which they lead. 

The planets, Mars among them, shine chiefly by reflected sunlight. The 
light of the central nucleus of the sun passes out through the solar envel- 
opes, and illuminates the planet. If the planet has an atmosphere, a portion 
of the sunlight is reflected from the outer portions of this atmosphere ; 
another portion penetrates the atmosphere of the planet and is reflected 
from its surface. To reach the earth the reflected light must again traverse 



